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late to engage In a new friendship." The morbid feeling
which could withhold a man from attending a friend's
deathbed, or allow him to regret the affection to which his
pain was due, is but too characteristic of Swift's egoistic
attachments. Yet we forgive the rash phrase, when we
read his passionate expressions of agony. Swift returned
to Ireland in the autumn, and Stella struggled through the
winter. He was again in England in the following sum-
mer, and for a time in better spirits. But once more the
news comes that Stella is probably on her deathbed; and
he replies, in letters which we read as we listen to groans
of a man in sorest agony. He keeps one letter for an
hour before daring to open it. He does not wish to live
to see the loss of the person for whose sake alone life was
worth preserving. " What have I to do in the world? I
never was in such agonies as when I received your letter
and had it in my pocket. I am able to hold up my sorry
head no longer." In another distracted letter he repeats,
in Latin, the desire that Stella shall not die in the deanery,
for fear of malignant misinterpretations. If any marriage
had taken place, the desire to conceal it had become a
rooted passion.

Swift returned to Ireland, to find Stella still living. It
is said that in the last period of her life Swift offered to
make the marriage public, and that she declined, saying
that it was now too late.1 She lingered till January 28,
1728. He sat down the same night to write a few scat-
tered reminiscences. He breaks down; and writes again

1 Scott heard this from Mrs. Whiteway's grandson. Sheridan
tells the story as though Stella had begged for publicity, and Swift
cruelly refused. Delany's statement (p. 56), which agrees with Mrs.
Whiteway's, appears to be on good authority, and, if true, proves the
reality of the marriage. whim il in tooity, says that it was denidd by Mrs. Dingley and by Mrs. Brent, Swift's
